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| ABSTRACT | l 


Children aged 10- 14 need to assume responsible and 
challenging roles as part of their adolescent development. Based on 
, the physical, social, moral and ethical, and emotional developmental 
characteristics of this age, adolescents need to discover and test 
new skills; develop a sense of competence; socialize to develop close 
friendships; take part in the world of adults; test a developing 
, morality and value structure in authentic situations; and khow that \ 
they can speak and be heard, that they can make a difference. . ‘ 
Adolescents can accomplish much more than is usually assumed by 
participating in actual programs in which they take such roles as. 
Community problem solvers, peer tutors, museum guides, and hospital 
interns. For example, a community service program in a Long Island 
middie school is a successful youth participation program in action. 
For 10 weeks a group of seventh graders spend one morning a week as 
teachers in a local Head Start program. The ve responsibility for’ 
‘ designing and conducting! the lesson, gathering-materials, and ; ) 
evaluating their accomplishments. Although there are issues and ~  - . * 
barrier, as teachers and administrators seek to initiate and manage 
| youth participation programs, the rewards are worth the efforts as 
the resources of this early adolescent group are tapped. 
(Author/NE) 
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A large, placid rabbit sits on a isthe flicking its eats and shifting its 
feet as a class of three-year-olds trowds around to watch and pet it. 
Some children are tentative;-others, more excited, are a little rough. 
One of their teachers reminds them that this is a living thing like them- 
selves; it can be frightened or hurt md they must approach i it gently. 
When all the children have explored the rabbit, they divide i into three 
activity groups. Two groups listen and respond to stories about rabbits; 
the third is involved in a simple art activity—making rabbits out of 
paper, cotton, and paste. The groups shift from one activity to another 
in as orderly a fashion as one can expect from threg-year-olds, sg that by 
the end of the morning each child has participated in all three activi- 
ties. ” Afterwards, the teachers tfieet to evaluate the festan: How could it 
have been better? How did specific youngsters respond to it? 

The only unusual feature of this scene is that the teachets who 
designed and“conducted the lesson on this particular morning are 
seventh graders! They are part of a community service prograntin a 
Long Island middle school. For 10 weeks, they will spend one morning + 
a week as teachers in a local Head Start program, with responsibility - 
for designing and ‘conducting the lesson, gathering materials, and , 
- evaluating the success of what they have done. Watching them as they 
teach three- and four-year-olds for the first time, one i$ struck by how 
i take these responsibilities and by how warm and respon- 


_ sive they are to the children. Just barely out of childhood themselves, it | 
is exciting to see them — to meet the adult challenge of aging as 


a? 


teachers. | . 
The fact that these young — have chosen to bs outthisrole is. = 
. i ae ‘ 
* J Po 
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. Surprising to many adults, It contradicts the stereotype that many have 
of early adolescents af restless and self-centered. It demonstrates that 
young people can do more than they and others often expect. And it, - 
gives both (he young people themselves and their teachers a sense of 

: accomplistiment and opens tip neve possibilities as yet unexplored. 

The benefits to younMidolescents working i inthis program are two- * 
fold: the experience of teaching younger children stimulates and en- 
riches academic learning, and it igcreases their self-confidence an 
gives them a sense of accomplishment. For these Long Island middl 
school students the curriculum comes aljve and takes on new relevance 
in the world outside the classroom. School has taken on a broader sig- 
nificance by meeting their needs to test and develop new skills, and by 
putting academic learning to work in the service of others. 

This fastback is based on two premises: 1) early adolescence is a 
developmental stage with unique but definable characteristics, and 2) 
this group can accomplish much more than most of us assume. 

It presents a theoretical and practical argument for creating more 
such progaams, and provides descriptions of actual programs in vhich 
young adol&cents take such roles as pial problem solvers, peer 
tutors, museum guides, and hospital interns. 
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Developmental Characteristics 
and Needs of Early Adolescents 


I. recent years, early adolescence—the period from 10 to 14 years of 


, age—has come to be seen as a distinct stage in human development. 


Earty adolescents have much in common with the older adolescent 
group, but it is now generally accepted that their developmental needs 
are nof the same as those of the so-called latency period of childhood 


* from which they are emerging, nor df those of later adolescencetoward 


which they are growing. Both researchers and’ educators have turned 


3 their attention to the young ‘adolescent i in an effort to understand and 


meet the. needs of this “forgotten" age group. 

‘There are several reasons for the attention currently given to carly 
adolescentsNUbere is evidence that the onset of puberty: has moved 
downward two years in the past four decades, thus gradually but funda- 
mentally changing the definition of adolescence. Along with physical 


- changes have come behavioral ones. The incidence of drug abuse, 


smoking, alcoholism, delinquency and school crime, running away, 
and pregnancy has nsen dramatically.in this age group. This increase 
in alienation and antisocial behavior is the focusof- much attention by 
the media, but with little examination of the underlying needs that 
drive some young adolescents to these extremes—needs that ate shared 
by thet¥ far more numerous and less sensational peers. 

What lies behind the violent antisocial behavior of some young 
adolescents and the quiet alienatjon of many more? It is not, as some 
would argue, a question of “What's wrong with the youth of today?” 
Rather, it is the earl¢ ad ents’ search for self amid the ncertainties 
of physical ahd emBtional changes within themselves, coupled with an 


environmen} that provides too few opportunities to flex their growing 4 


minds and “bodies. Families, schools, religious organizations, com- 
munity centets, andanher institutions afford young adolescents few 
useful rfles and minimal chances to alld new skills and to test their 
developing stre¢igths. 

Researchers and educators classify the developmental characteris- 


ties of early adolescents as follows: . : ‘ 
© « . ce , 
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@ Physical development—variability, uneven growth, awkward- 
ness, and restlessness; 


@ Intellectual development—variability, at different stages of 


thinking. from concrete operational to formal operational (to use 
Piaget's terms); 


© Social development— eatly influejced by the peer group; 


é . @ Moral and ethical development—beginning tp formulate codes. 
and sandards of judgment; . 
@ Emotional Py —————— in self-doubt and introspec- 
tion. 


Based on these J— one can draw a profile of the needs of 
this age group. 


Physical and Sexual Development 
Two striking’ characteristics of early adolescence are dramatic 
physical growth at some point during these years and the beginning of 
sexual maturation..Girls generally experience this two years earlier 
than boys, but for both girls and boys there is considerable variation in 
the exact age at which this occurs. This means that within any one class 
there will be sudents who hate largely completed the process of matur- · 
ing physically and sexually and others who have not yet even begun it. : 
The process of maturing physically and sexually is, in itself, an a 
unsettling experience for yoGng people. Their bodies are no longer 
familiar and prddictable. ause physical growth is often uneven, they 
are awkward aod uncoordinated. Restlessness is.common as they 
. Struggle to get used to their new bodies. Hormonal changes lead to 
emotional changes and, often, extreme mood swings. They experience , 


» new and strong sexual feelings. They are uncomfortable and self- 
conscious about all these changes. - ; 


. 
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Intellectual Development — i 
As with physical development, variability in intellectual develag: 
ment is alsoacommon characteristic of early adolescence. According to 
: . : ; : ioe ig ¢ 
Piaget, this age is basically a time of transition from the stage of con- 


crete operations of thinking igahe stage of formal operations. How- 
ever, cognitive growth is often uneven. Students ina given class can 


% * 

\ represent a range of levels bf thinking. A young adolescent can be atone 
stage in one curriculum area and gta different stage in another area. He 
or she may even be working at slightly different levels from one-day to 
the next. 

The young adolescent who thinks in the concrete aperational stage 
cannot reason abstractly or hypothetically; he or she needs concrete 
objects or examples in order to understand a problem. The formal 
operational adolescent, on the other hand, is quite capable of thinking 

q_~absuactly. While early adolescents’ ‘solutions to problems thay seem 

simplistic, this can be attributed more toa lack of experience than toa 
lack of thinking ability. It is obvious that the curriculum needs of 

-young.-people vary widely at different stages of development. The chal- 

lenge for teachers and curriculum developers is how to stimulate devel- 
opment and how to reach students in one stage without losing the 
others. 

⸗ 

Social Development * 

At the same time young adolescents are maturing physically and 
sextially, they are alsq. developing socially and emotionally, Self- 
concept and identity, sometimes sexual identity, are crucial issues. 
Social considerations are "probably more important toearly adolescents 
than nearly anything else, according to most writers and researchers in 
this held. The importance of the peer group, in terms of emotional sup- 
port, psychologicaPidentification, achieving independence from the 
family, and leasnirig values and attitudes is well documented. The 
strong, need to belong to a group is probably related, in part, to the 
sense of vulnerability tha young adolescents experience. While this 
need can take the form of extreme confor yanda fear of risk-taking, 
it can also be expressed in seeking out situatjons to work with others in 
the process of defining one’s own unique identity. Ce 
Moral and Ethical Development ‘ 

As their skill in thinking abstractly matures dnd as the peer group 
takes on greater importance in their striving for independence, young 
adolescents begin to develop their own moral and ethical principles. 
Where the child tends to see events and issues in isolation, the young 
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adolescent begins to see connections, to develop goveraliig principles, 
to formulate codes and standards for themselves and others. These early 
codes are often quite ngid and simplistic, but they represent an impor- 
tant new skill for the early Molescent: the ability to judge their ownacts 
and those of ‘others, and to arrive at ethical decisions. 


Emotional Development 

According to Enk Erikson, two — of pAycho-social develop- 
ment predominate during earl$ adglescence: industry inferionty and, 
identity crnsis. In the industry infenority stage, the young adolescent is 
devtioping a sense of mastery over his or her environment. A healthy 
resolution of this stage leads toa sense of productivity, a sense thatone 
can make and do things. An unhealthy resolution ts the setise of inferi- 
ority, that one cannot do thingyWell or even adeqhately. The identity 
crisis stage, in which the adolescent struggles to develop a sense of self, 
i* probably the most cructal for this age group. It involves the need to 
maintain a continuity with past values and experiences and,,at the 


Aare time, to igtegrate the internal and ext changes that the young 


adolenent ts eff nencing. Areas of conflict include the search for faith 
ur institutions and in people, the struggle to achieve autonomy and 
self-confidence, experimentation with roles and occupational choices, 


"anew interest in sex and iptimacy, the relauionship jo authority, and 


the development and clarification of values and commitments. 

These strugglestor self-definition produce a heightened introspec- 
ton and an increase in self-doubt. With the growing ability to analyze 
and to engage in critical thinking, young adolescents became more 
aware of their imitations and begin to Question their abiluty to coy 
successfully with the future. So much seems uncertain or unfamils. 
that young people at this age feel inadequate and are particularly vul- 
nerable to criticism—feelings they often try to mask wath bravado and 
challenges to authonty. 


What Young Adolescents Need 
This brief profite of the carly adolescent — certain needs that 


‘teachersand program developers should consider when planning for 


this age group. 


a bp 


Early adolescents need: 
* @ to discover and teu new skills; 
© wo develop a sense of competence, an antidote 
this period; 
©@ to socialize, to develop close friendshi 
© w have an environment that is very mich their own, where they . 
can revreat from the demands and conflicts of the Larger setting: 


@ to have freedom to take part in the world of adults and to move 
away from the isolation of childish roles; * 


@ to know a wide variety of adults who represent — back- 
grounds and occupations: 


@ to know that they can speak and be heard. that they can ahs a 
difference; 


* 


® to test a developing priority and value structure in authentic 
situations; — ia 


®.to share ap making decisions within appropriate parameters® 
e to hate. short-term projects with tangible or visible outco: 


@ to have support and sensitive guidatve from adulis who Hey 


crate ther problem@und promise ¢ 
* 
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Youth Participation ‘and! Early Adolescents 


nee is a growing body of research that emphasizes adolescents’ 
need to assume responsible and challenging roles. While they ate in the 
process of figuring out their personal and social values —ta keyelement 
in adulescent development —they need experience and practice in deci- 
sion making and taking responsibility for the outcomes of those deci- 
sons “They need to see that their decisions affect other people, and that 
they ‘make a difference” in the yeal world. The community service 
ptograin tectly described in the introduction, in conyast to most 
middie and juntor high school programs, often young uidolescents 
these Dpporntunives = 

The National Commassion on Reine for Youth has given the 
name "Youth Partuipation” to programs and actasities that provide 
active, responsible, and decision-making roles for young adolescents 
Alter gudying hundreds of successh programs around the country, 
the Comraeston developed the following crteraterfouth Participa- 
tion 

© Youth take active roles in challenging‘action that meets real 
needs of others 

«® Youth carry real responsibrtity and make decisions alfecting 

others. 

@ Youth work collaboratuvely with adults. 

@ Youth work asa group toward a common goal 

@ Youth have ar opportunity to reflect coucally on their expen- 
ence through group discussion. 

These crierta suggest toles for young people that provide crucal 
practice in preparing them for adulthood and in allowing ume to use 
then ehergs in ways that genuinely benefit themselves and others, Over 
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and over, teachers and others have attested to these benefits and have 
spoken of the cag¢iness of young adolescents to sad involved in 
Youth ——— programs ot 4 ‘ 

Young adolescents can be active patiiaipants in thet Gwn educa- 
Hon in various was Within the school, this «an mean tugoring peers 
ur younger children who are having trouble with a particular subject. 
Outside the school, young adolescents can use shalls learned inschool 
to help idently or solve community problems. For example, they can 
plan a community improvement: project or visit the homebound 
elderly By taking part in Activities lake these, young adolescents learn 
the meaning of responsibility Often for the first une, they realize other 
peuple depend on them From such expences they also fear that 
there ace cofsequences for ther aqions, meluding failure Forexam: 
ple, a cuter who ts unprepared may Gal to help a mitee study fit an 
important tet On the other hand, the prepared tutor may see dramatic 
improvement in the tutee’s work in a subject asa result of his or her 
guidance As young adolescents learn w se? and experience conse: 
quences Tike these, they also develop Skills in dedsfon making 

Young adolescents can make decisions on many levels, depending 
upon their expenence and maturity For some, the decision about what 
lesson tee each tomorrow as Challenging enoueh, Others are reads to 
structure a whole semester's work wath their tutees In cather case, they 
need to lratn toes dluate the consequences of ther decistons and revise 
plan’ that don't work. And they also need Careful supersision to help 
them set realistic expectations and limits a ‘ 


Youth Participation in Schools 

Youth Patiapation requires new wasgof thinking about the roles 
ef teacher and learner Tt aleo requires moving out into the real world 
besond the chasroom This might involve making weekly visits ta sites 
outade the school fora whole day ora few hours, or working within the 
school in the role of peer tutor or peer counselor, The key rvthat all of 
these require the apphcation of knowledge and skills to real-tife sata- 
ations, For young adolescents, it is smyportant that they are allowed to 
meet tangible needs of other people, so that they can see themselves as 
responsthle and productive cituens 
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There are several levels of involvement wath Youth Participation 
and various ways it can. fii into existing structures without disrupting 
the school. A single class, several lasses on a grade level, classes in a 
particular subject, an elective course, ona club that meets before or after 


school hours can set up a Youth Pargeepation progran. The program * 


can last for several weeks as a spedal project, or comprise a whole 
semester's or year's work, Youth Parpanion.can be an extension of 


‘the academic curticulum, or it can be an extracurricular project for 


which interested students volunteer. All of these options ate valid and 
workable, depending on the nature of the school and tbe program. 
Ideally, Youth Particapation becomes a way of making the curricu- 
_ dum relevant and alive—a concern of many teachers. Imagine putung 
“health education to work by runmng a community health fair; or 
refining writing skills by publishing a history of the community; or 
working side by side with medical professionals in a hospital as part of 


“the sctence curmculum;: or putung classroom learning in social studies 


to work ina sentar aitven’s home Phesuccess of Youth Particapation 
at iivitiex bhe these depends on the qualit? of preparation and follow: 
up by the teacher in the classroom) Whoa teachers and curnicglum 
developers begin to look for ways for their students to apply what thes 
are learning. the’ find that Yeuth Partic ipation ts anaturalestension 
of the cutrie ulum. Furthermore, difficult as the process may be, both 
thes and ther students learn more. I 
alma offers numerous possibilities for meeang the 
specific needs OF early adolescents, Programs of Youth Parucipation 
allow young adolescents opportunities to make significant dectsions, 
to.try Out new roles, to test new skills, to form new moral and ethical 
attitudes aad opinions, and to experience the consequences of their 
decisions in the “real” world By working with other youth who are 
funchoning at different stages of des elopmens, the voung adolescent's 


cogngive abilines He challenged and expanded. Opportunies , 


abound, to socialize with peers, often in new ens ironments of sites 
ations, and within the context of working toward common goals Col- 
Jaboration wath adults provides varied and positive role models and 
sestublishes new kinds of relationships with adults, Performing a sers- 
He. complishing something that ts significant to others builds the 
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young adolescent's sense of competence and self-esteem, Finally, the 
opportunity, with adult guidance, to reflect critically on what was 
done helps the young adolescent make sense of the experience and cope 
with self-doubt and feelings ofWulnerability. , 

The special needs of this age group require that-certain elements 
‘be emphasized and certain modifications made when planning pro- 
grams. A Youth ————— program for early adolestents should 


a 


include: : 


A unde variety of roles and actnaties. Program planners must con- 
sider the tremendous ‘variauian in physical, mental, and emotional 
maturity in this age group and must acknowledge and respect the wide 
swings in emotions and behaviors on a day-to-day or even hour-to- 
hour hasis. 

” Projects that are short-term or structured with a sertes af clear steps. 
Young adolescents need a distinct feeling of relevancy in their lives. 
Thev need to be able to see progress along the way in order to feel com- 
fortable working on a project, 

: Visible rewards. Concrete and early posiuve outcomes are crucial in 
helping the young adolescent build Confidence and a sense of self 
through acts that have real consequences. 

Structure, coupled with flexabilily.- “While exploration is crucial, 
few young adolescents have theskill to deal with a highly ambiguous 
environment. A well-structured program allows freedom and flexibil- 
ity within clearly defined boundaries that they help to establish. Full 

+ gouliteterstanding of expectations, logistics, and consequences helps give 
young adolescents the courage to grow. . 

< ollegial relationships with adults. Parents, teachers, program 

leaders. and community resource people assist youth in learning about 
. the wider world. 

The role of adult facilitator is importants inany youth program, but 
it 1s crucial in programs for young adolescents. who need more guid- 
ance than older teens. There art two common mistakes that adult facili- 

woe kitedrs make, One is to think that Youth Participation means letting 
youth “do their own thing” without any guidance. The second mistake 
is to be.too much in charge, so that the youth ifwvolved have no real 
responsibility The adult leader who completely sets up the program 
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andgstigns youth toacommunity service project wjthout their input is 
likely to face Spathy, resentment, or even rebellion. Both extremes 
sabotage the intent of Youth Patticipation. Young adolescents need to 
be given real choices and responsibilities, but within a secure structure 


that allows enough freedom to learn from their mistakes. 
Another crucial element in any program for young adolescents is 
the opportunity for them tc learn from their experiences, to reflect on 
* has happened and what this means in their present and, future 
lives, dnd then to act on the insights gained. Reflection is not ag auto- 
matic dccurtence with young adolescents (they often are eager to get on 
with the next project), but it is a key to the success of Youth Participa- 
tion for this age group. Sessions for reflective activities can be scheduled 
once a week in the classroom or informally, depending on the nature of 
the project. These activities may, ee form of journal writing, ob- 
servatiort, written evaluation, or a cahlerence with the adult facilitator 
-or the field site supervisor. Group activities Such as lenins. plan- 
ning, brainstorming, role playing, and formal 9 irwation are also pos- 
stble reflective actiyities. Whatever activitiesseye used, they must becon-: 
crete, related to the real experiences of the psticipants; and they must 


be carefully structured to help the young adélescents overcome their 


own self-doubt and feelings of inadequacy. Reflection is a cluster of 
_ skills that includes observing, asking questions, comparing andcon- 


‘tasting experiences, forming generalizations, and -trying to.apply . 


these tomnew experiences. Such skills.are. snot easy to lrarnchui their 
practice and refinement can provide sevtral short- and long-term bene- 


fits: improved hasic skills, increaseddproblem: solving ability, a sense f ‘ 


community, a clear assessment of personal ippact, and an improved 
program. For the young adolescents involved, a sense of taking charge 
of their own lives i is one of the most important results, 
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. Successful Youth Participation 
_ Programs in Action 
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pas who five inthe South Bronx ghetic of New York City create a 

- community garden; in suburban Indianapolis students help each other 

. through a peer tutoring program; in California students study with 
science profdssionals and put their learning to work as tour guides at a- 

* university museum, In Nouth Participation programs throughout the 
country, young adoleageiiis work as teachers, journalists, tour guides, 

manne Child-care workers, aical assistants, farm: hands, mechanics, and 
newscasters. They, lean techniques that help them work together to 
solve problems in their schools int communities, The brief descrip- 
tions that follow show oo! programs that involve youth between the 


ages of — mmunity service, youth teaching youth, problem 
_ Solving, cOmmunication, internships or .indwidualized placements, 


and curriculum expansion. In each program described, young adoles- · 


cents have been active participants with continuing Qpportunities to’ 
_make decisions and to take resPonsibility. The progiains were chosen 
to reflect the wide variety of structures, environments, ang activities in 
which young adolescents have achieved success, 
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Community Service ; * 


Community Service Program—-Shoreham, New York. The goal ae 


» this community service program isto take students out of the classrgom ; 


io leafn the kinds of things that can be learned only through real: x 


experiences: the caring funcuons; relgting to people who are different: ~ 
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(because they are — or younger, or of a different race, of handi- 
capped); and above alli responsibility. 

There is a wide sange of community services.in wich students and - 
their teachers at the Shogeham-Wading River Middle School can par 
ticipate. The major effort is projects in which two teachers combine 
their classes for 10-week units involving weekly visits to such field sites 
as day-care centers, elementary schools, senior citizen homes, or facili- 
ties for the handicapped. Extensive classroom preparation and royow- 
up are built into the project, which becomes part of the curriculum. 
Students make decisions withip crefully defined limits and learn to 
-take on adiilt responsibilities by planning and evaluating each week's 
activities at the.field sites. Out er kinds of projects demand less time and 
commitment, but still place young participants in responsible face-to- 
face relatiquships: In all projects, students pertorm tangible and im- 
portant services for other people. 

‘Folwell Junior High School—Minneapolis, Minnesota, Folwell 
Junior High School set up a community service program for eighth- 
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tis a & middle school student reads to youre children ata community day- 
- a" carecenter in the Community Service and Career Exploration program 
- at Shdreham-Wading River Middle School, Shoreham, N.Y. 
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and ninth-grade volunteers that provides real-life challenges. Eighth- 
graders work as tutors in seven elementary schools. Initial waining 4 
sessions involve teaching and co=mmunication skillsas well as gaining 
some familiarity with the various elementary school programs, rang- 
ing from traditional to open classrooms. Students then choose to work 
in a school that matches their own interests and needs. They alsodefine 
the criteria by which they want to be graded. Ninth-graders are released 
; one day a week for at least seven weeks to work with adult professionals 
in the community in such plaqements as day-care.centers, law offices, | 
auto body shops, TV stations, hospitals, homes for the aged, beauty 
salons, and children's health centers. They do not receive academic 
cyedit for their work, but they are evaluated by their site supervisors and 
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assess the value of their own placements. 1 ‘ 


Youth Teaching Youth — — 
Peer-Tutoring Program—Indianapolis, Indiana. A peer tutoring 
program can be more than just giving “extra help,” At Warren Town. - 
: ship's Woodsiew Junior High School, eighth. and ninth-gradershave 
. not qnly achieved significant success in helping their peers improve 
their school work but have also gone beyond academics to make areal 
difference in the way students in the school relate to each other, Anim- a 
portant part of the training workshop attended by all tutors is a serious 
consideration of the responsibility each tutor mustassume. Discussing 
the difficulties all early adolescents face, students are encouraged to do 
everything possible to help draw their tutees into the mainstream of 
7 school life in addition to helping them improve theirgrades. In Wood- ; 
‘view Junior High School, 22 tutors work on a one-to-one basis with . 
U st des who have academic difficulties. The ttfors are responsible for 
contacting the tutees’ teachers in order to deterifrine specificgareas Of. 
academic.need; preparing tests, drills, and exercises for use in tutoring 
. sessions; and meeting with their tutees before school once a week. 
A Language to Share—Newton, Massachusetts, In the Languagé to 
+ Share program, students in sixth-, seventh- and eighth.grade bilingual "4 
: classes teach their first language to’ English-speaking elementaty ; | 
a school children. The tutors are trained by their classroom teachers and 
discuss all tutoring sessions with them. As part of their training, the | 
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_ young adolescents explore their own cultural roots. T hey also study 
4. the needs of younger children, examine patterns of language use, aad 
consider approaches for teaching a second language. After observing in 
primary grade classrooms, the junior high students begin working 
with their tutees, using many mhpterials they have developed them.- - 
selves. While helping others, these youth strengthen their own skills 
and gain knowledge, pride, and interest rid their native larfguage and — 
culture. — 
« Jpnior Curators—Sioux Falls, South Dakota, When a school dis- 
strict’s desire to provide alternative programs for gifted youth coin- , 
cided with a museum's wish to involve students in its operation, the | 
Junior Curators Program was born. In Sioux Falls, gifted adolescents 
work as volunteer junior curators at the Siounland Heritage —— 
They research, design, and help assemble exhibits and serve as tour 
guidesdor school and scout groups. While emphasis is on the learning 
experience, an important part of the Junior Curators Program is active 
decision making by the youth involved. The students make decisions , 
concerning project design and what and haw they will teach the young: 
children who visit their town's Hall of Science. | 
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Problem Solving ; J 
GUTS (Government Ufiderstanding for Today's Students)— 

Bronx, New York. Many view the South Bronx as a tangle of serious 

social problems, but the staff at Intermediate School 139 sees itas an | 

environment for learning and growth. The youth i in this troubled area 

were ubjnvolved i in the school program and unfamiliar with their com· % . 

munity’s ‘decision-making process until teachers and administrators t 

introduced GUTS in 1974, Through this program, 12-, 13-, and 14- 

year-olds learn to identify problems in their community, investigate 

the history of the problems, and work with civic and,business leaders to 

solve them, Working under staff supervision and participating in 

ongoing discussions in class about their work, students have organized, 

raised funds for, and conducted a community health fair. They have 

succeeded in getting the city to tear down abandoned buildings near the | 

school, cleared the rubble-strewn lots, and created an award-winning ° 

community garden, 
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A student adds plants to the school garden, one project of GUTS (Gov- 
ernment Understanding for Today's Students) at Intermediate School 
139, Bronx, N.Y. * 
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The projects that GUTS students undertake arise from the curricu- 
lum. For example, the original assessment of problems in the South 
Bronx started as an assignment to write essays about problems in the 
neighborhood. Completed projects become part of the curficulum, too, 


mediate School 439 classes. An English class wrote a history of the 

garden. Home cconomics —— developed recipes based on what is 

a grown there. “A science class! used the garden as a laboratory, Indus-. 
trial arts students made signs designating the nanies of planas. 

Project ARIES—Charlotte, North Carolina. In 1972 two high 

school students translated their concern into action when, with the 

help of the National Council of Christians and Jews, they established 

Project ARIES to help the Charloue-Mecklenberg schools deal posi- 

tively with desegregation. Young adolescents and high school students, 

work in integrated teams or “core groups” in their own sc heolsto plan 


and implement activities designed to improve relations between blacks 
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The community garden bas been used in a variety of ways by Inter. * 


and whites. These activities have included disco.dances that use both: 
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blaak“ and "white™ music; cafeteria activities such as “Take a friend 


(of another race) to lunch”; new games and sports programs; wotk- 

shops for student councils; and wor kshops for teachers. |. 
Involvement in ARTES is voluntary and all participants auend a, 

week-long summer training program designed to help them dévelop 


t leadership skills, problem-solving techniques, and sensitivity to their 


peers of different races and backgrounds, Students also attend retreats 


; and meetings throughout the school yéar for further training. Deci- 
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sions about all Project ARIE S activities are made by stadents, Elected 
Ieaders are responsible for clarifying and enforcing the strict program 
__Ruidelines developed | by students, In’ April 1981, student leaders at- 
“tended an evaluation ‘workshop to prgpare to conduct an in-depth 
evaluation of the 1980-81 school year. Their evaluation report will 7 
augment anecdotal information collected by the Project ARTES staff. 
In nine years, junior and senior high school students have come a long 


way in deteloping mutual understanding and ¢espect among races. 
The Project ‘isalsoa model of the way ags hool system andacommunity 


organization can work together ‘on niutual concerns. 

Peer Caring—Hartsdale, New York. An interesting aspect of this 
peer counseling program is the way older students help younger ones 
gain the skills to help themselves. Teenagers from Woodland’ High 
School's Rap Room work with Bailey Junior High School students i in” 
their Peer Caring Program, which is ander the guidanre of the school ° 
psvchologist who is director of both programs. Bailey’ 8 Peer Caring 
Program is carefully structured to allow young adolescents to tackle 
only those problems for which they are equipped, in contrast to thk 
more free-wheeling Rap Room at the high school Ievel. 

Students may register for this program as an elective course during* 
the school year or enroll fora 10-week summer training program. They 
follow a developmentally sequential curriculum, studying personality 
development and ways of helping within an experiential framework. 
High school students help vain the younger adolescents and act is 
facilitators for the small groups called “magic circles.” The junior 


‘ high students, in tum, take their magic circles to elementary’class- 


rooms and act as facilitators in discussions with younger children, 
The magic circle is the crux of Bailey Junior High's concept of peer 
* r 
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caring. Two high spool students work with a group of 10to 12 young 
adolescents with a scries of “wheels” incomplete sentences designed 
to trigger discussions of issues that concern this age group. A typical 
wheel might be: 5A time when Ielt really proud of myself was...” The 
resulting diantians will vary in length, depth, and intensity, and 
often veer off on any number of tangents, but always within carefully 
defined parameters so that the adolescents involved.do not take on 
problems they can't handle. — 
Communication 
Junior Historian Club—Ahoskie, North Carolina. In atime when 
many communities are troubled by the logistic and emotional issues of 
integration, filth-graders at the Robert L. Vann School have drawn 
members of their community closer through researching local history. 
_N* © In 1979 members of the school’s Junior Historian Club published 
People, Places, and Things of Hertford County, a booklet comaining 
interviews an black and white county tesidents, photographs of 


Green Chimneys Farm Genter in Brewster,.N.Y. 
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hneresting community sites, ghost stories, and ‘old-time remedies for 
illness; While increasing their skills in reading, writing, research, and 
decision making, the students’ project had a tremendous impact on 
some of the citizens they contacted. The principal reported that “the 
old folks had thought their lives were over, and here they are feeling 
useful and important. Some even called the school to thank 4s." 
Vann's Junior Historian Club is one facet of the humanities-based 
Experiential Education Project of the Alliance for Progress in six 
counties in northeastern North Carolina. At the Vann School, fifth- 


"graders are involved tn Junior Historian activities during “enrichment 


and creative activity" periods on a voluntary basis. Black and white 
Mudents of mixed academic abilities work together on projects that 
include quiltmaking. photography, and creative writing as well as the 
production of cultural journalism publications. The restoration of a 
century-old school bell that had once hung in the community's school - 
for blacks was a particularly exciting project for the group. Working 
tom on these projects builds new interests, helps create friendships, 
ancLefposes young people to different ways of thinking and making 
decisions, The students are able to see the results of their efforts, and 
this builds their self-confidence too. 


Internships Individualized Placements 

Cooperative Science Education Project (CSEP)—New York, New 
York. At New York University’s Medical Center, young adolescents jn 
white lab coats and hospital 1D tags are a common sight. Designed to 
motivate disadvantaged minority youth toward academic and career. 
achievement, this program is an example of school and community 
working together to help young adolescents. Administrative responsi- 
bility for CSEP rests with the New York University School of Medicine; 
the New York City Board of Education has assigned one science teacher 
to work full-time in the program. 

Four days a week a different class of approximately 30 eighth: and’ 
nipth-graders travels from Joan of Arc Junior High School to the 

edical Center. The students divide into two groups upon arriving; 

half go to work with their preceptors (professionals and paraprofes- 
sionals who act as supervisors and role models); the other half gotoa 
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Thais student is learneng science techniques from his precephor,amedt- - 
cal proferstonal, in the Cooperative Science Education Project at Joan 
_ Of Are Junior High School, New York, N.Y. 


fifth oor laboratory where, with their scence teacher, they have the 
opportunsty To Investigate and solve scienufic problems in a profes 
* sonal environment. After lunch there os an hour lecture petiod. Fol- 

lowing this, students revers¢ the morning preceptorship and lab ses- 
sions until it 1s'tume to return to school. « 

The thre¢ “core components,” tecture, laboratory, and preceptor 
ship, are supplemented by “ennchment components” that include 
supportive counseling services, m:inicourses, academic skills develop- 
ment, and a scence fair at the end of the year. But the pteckptorship is 
the central component of CSEP. Here students have the op} rtunity to 
see formal education put to creative use by adult#holding ihteresting 
and rewarding jobs, In addinon, students assume teal responsibilities 
and are yeated a colleagues by the hospital staff. 

Emeryville Junior Docents—Emeryville. California. Since 1971 
gifted third- to esghth-graders have worked alongside professionals at 
the University of California's Botanical Gardens and Lawrence Hall of 
Science. At the Botanical Gardens students are’ introduced to the 
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gardens and learn about botany, ecology! plant grafting, weather, and* 


insects. Study at the Hall of Science focuses on the arts and sciences; 
some students construct ‘ample motors, while others study butterflies 
with an entomologist 

Altet a semester of once-a-week study with professional employees 
on the job site, students select an atea of interest and begin to conduct 
tours for visiting elementary school groups Embracing a mula-ethnic 
groupol low-income children, the Emeryville Jumior Docent Program 
provides an opportunny for students to explore their abilities. 
Through, working with teachers and college students, who act as 
mentors, and by having an opportunity to help conduct the business of 
established instttutsons, the Jungor Docents learn about the world of 
work and about themselves, — 
Curriculum Expansion 

Projet Math Co.—Wiscasset, Maine. The result of this year-long 
project by eighth-graders at the Wiscasset Middle School was the pro- 
duction of a new kind of math textbook-for their peers. The book con, 
tains summaries of interviews with community people in professions 
ranging from vetefinanian to nuclear enginect; it then provides math 


word problems encounteted in those careers. These word problems,' 


says the math teacher, who 1s co-director of the project, are much more 
difficult shan those in standard eighth-grade math books. 

The project had two goals to expand students’ awareness of career 
opportunities and to highhght the relevance and importance of math 
in those cateers studied Forty-five eaghth-graders participated in the 
project on a soluntary basis They selected and researched careets of 
interest, antery tewed professionals in the community, transcribed and 
summatued the interviews, and worked with she professionals they 
interviewed to develop word problems typical of each career. They also 
made decisions about layout of the book, met with printers, proofread 
the book, and held a press conference The final product reflects their 
pride in their work and offers tangible evidence of their accomplish- 
ments 
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Issues and Barriers . 
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— N. discussion of Youth Participation or description of successful 
programs would be ‘complete without realistically examining the 
issues and barriers likely to be faced by teachers and administrators who 
initiate’ and manage such programs. The National Commission on 
Resources for Youth (NCRY) has found that the problems faced in 
these programs ate surprisingly consistent, despite differences in the 
types of schools, communities, and populations in which the programs 
are operating. : ni 

Schools are resistant to change. The programs may be complex and 
difficult to run. Teachers, parents, and community members are often | 
skeptical about the value of Youth Participation programs and about 
the capability of young adolescents to benefit from them. And young 
adolescents, an admittedly difficult group to work with, often make the 
role of the adult leader in Youth Participation programs a frustrating °° 
and lonely one. To ignore any of these issues only leads to problems , 
that could have been predicted and avoided. 

Invariably teachers and administrators are confronted with the - 

logistical problems of fitting Youth Participation activities into the * , 
school schedule. How does one schedule site visits without taking [rite 
away from other important educational activities? How does one find 
the staff to oversee a program like this in a time of shrinking school 
budgets, teacher cuts, and increasing teacher loads? How does one 
transport 30 or so young people safely and efficiently to out-of- school 
sites that may be miles away? = 

Existing Youth Participation programs have dealt with these logis- 
tical issues in different ways, depending on their goals, school and 
community climate, and other limitations. Some ‘programs schedule 
their activites outside of the school day, before or after school, or 
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during the summer, or on weekends ‘ few programs pull studentsout 
of their regular classes, but this ts often d problem that creates éxtra 
burdens for both teac hers and students. Many programs have been suc- 
cessful in infegrating their activities into the regular schedule. In the 
Robert L. Vann School, all students participate in “entichment and 
creative activity” periods, of which the Junior Historian Club is one 
option. At the Shoreham-Wading River Middle Schooltwoclassesona ~ 
grade level are scheduled with consecutase double periods once a week 
with two different teachers. This creates a half-day tomake site visits in 
the Community Service Program. 

Solutions to the problem of, staffing are as varied as those of 
sheduling. Ideally, a school or district can hire a full- or part-time 
program administrator, as the Shoreham- Wading River school district 
has done; although even this program began with teacher and parent 
yolunteers—the most common solution, The school principal or 
assistant princtpal may oversee the program as a whole, but most tasks 
hike scheduling, locating field sites, and arranging transportation are 
done by teachers and parents, In some schools counselors work closely 
with Youth Parucipation programs. Clearly, running these programs 
demands commitmen: and.energy that may be difficult to find. 

Transportation is an issue only for programs that involve away- 
from-school sites. Uf the school or district involved in Youth Participa- 
tion does not have ats own buses, budget constraints will probably not 
allow for rental, This means that one must look to the immediate 
neighborhood for sites within walking distance (as the staff of GUTS 
did), or work within the school in peer tutoring or counseling (as in the | 
Hartsdale Peer Caring Program). It may also be possible to enlist 
parents as volunteers to drive students to community sites. 

None of these logistical issues can be resolved without administra- 
uve commitment and support. The importance of the school adminis- 
trator to the success of any Youth Pafficapation effort cannot be stressed 
tod much. Without it, logistical harriers will remain insurmountable 


‘and teacher resistance or indifference will block the program. With an 


administrator who ts willing to help solve the problems, or at least to 
support solutions suggested by the staff, special scheduling, use of 
school faciliges, extra preparauon ume for teachers, and even help 
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' with record keeping will be easier to manage. All of these can determine 
whether a program will be successful, or even whether it will survive. 

Operating a Youth Participation program also has its own internal 
logistical difficulues. One of the most troublesome of these is locating: 
field sites where personnel will not view visits by young people as dis- 
rupuve. Sometimes local agencies may be reluctant to work with 
sshools because they perceive Youth Participation programs as extra 
work for themselves. In other cases, it is because their past experience 
leads them to expect “one-shot” visits, like Christmas caroling, that 
have limited benefits for them. Youth Participation programs can 
overcome this resistance by working in just a few sites at the beginning 
and building a reputation for reliability and commitment: When their 
reputation spreads, then other agencies become more eager to work 
with them. Contacts through parents or staff at the school help them to 
establish relationships with agencies that are willing to give the pro- 
gram an iniual chance. Careful planning and follow-up with person- 
nel at the field site can solve many of the problems mentioned above. 

Once agencies are found, appropriate placements must be made. In 
some programs students choose their own placements; in others teach- 
ets are more involved. With young adolescents, either approach can 
work, provided that choices are clearly defined with appropriate limits. 
Careful and ongoing evaluation of placements is necessary to help 
students assess the value of the experience and to ensure chat place- 
ments are meeting program goals. 

The attitudes and prejudices of the community and of parents can 
‘ be another barner to Youth Panicipauon programs, Many adults 
doubt that young adolescents can make the kinds of contribations to 
school or community that Youth Participation promises. Stereotypes 
of young adolescents range from-restless troublemaker to yiolent trimi- 
nal; and such attitudes, even among the staff at middle or junior high 
schools, lead many adults to refuse to consider this kind of program. 
Prejudices like these are extremely difficult to counter, but school 
systems with existing programs have found that starting small, with 
clear and achievable goals and expectations, allows them (o accom- 
plish tangible positive results—hard evidence that skepucs can't 
ignore : 
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Ata time when the credibility of schools is declining along with — 
reading scores, and when parents and taxpayers increasingly demand 
accountability, Youth Participation program personnel will have to 
justify their efforts. Integrating their programs into the curriculum, 
publicizing their successes, and building a core of school and com- 
munity support have been keys to the continued survival of existing 
programs. The best answer to parents who question the value of these” 
programs is their own children's obvious enthusiasm and growth, 

Involving community resource people and parents in the program 
from the beginning not only helps overcome the diffi ulties j just de- 
sctibed but also builds a group committed to the success of the pro- 
gram. In addition, resource people can alleviate the burdens on school 
staff. They can-help plan the program, contact field sites, assist in 
scheduling and transportation, meet with students individually or in 
small groups, help raise money and locate resources, and do other jobs 
necessary in the day-to-day running of a program. The present director 
of the Community Service Program at Shoreham-Wading River began 
asa parent volunteer. Her growing involvement and commitment to 
~ the program, as well as her faniiliarity with all the difficultles over- 
come along the way, have contributed immeasurably to the program's 
continued support. 

A final, and —.ten unexpected, sitliculty hives -by adults involved in: 
Youth Participation programs is their own loneliness and vulner- - 
obility. Over and over, adult leaders have spoken of the difficulties and 
frustrations they encounter in working with moody young adolescents, 
who may suddenly seem to take six giant steps backward. When faced 
with hostile colleagnes, who may already resent the attention given to 
special programs or the disruption they create, or with skeptics who + 
may be quick to say, “I told you $0," or with questioning and aggtes- 

sive parents, they may he ready to give up. Leaders of successful pro- 
grams emphasize the importance of finding other adults who are ex- 
perienced and sympathetic to help them over the rough spots by mak- 
Ing suggestions, listening, or just commiserating. Operating | a Youth 
Participation program is never easy: and anyone who attempts todoso- 
without some kind of collegial support may be doomed fromthe begin: * 
ning. . . " 
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Fuwure Trends and Prospects S 


To- are promising indications that interest in young adolescents 
and their’ special developmental needs will continue to grow. The 
American Educational Research Association has recently established a 
special interest group in this area. NCRY has been working on a spe- 
cially funded study of Youth Participation for this age group: The 
Center for Early Adolescence has played a critical role in gaining recog: 
nition for the special needs of this age group and continues to develop 


, Tesources for teachers who work with them. And a new professional 


journal has recently ‘been published, The Journal of Early Adoles- 
cence. These developments indicate the growing interest in this age 


group by researchers and others, and bode well for more school pro- _ 


grams designed to meet their needs. 

It is the belief at NCRY that, as more attention is given tothe devel- 
opmental needs of both early and later adolescents, programs in Youth 
Participation wil} also flourish, as witnessed by the growing number pf 
programs established in the oo 10 years. Through the energy and 


commitment of the adults leading these programs ahd the vitality and: 


growth of thei¥oung participants, Youth Participation programs 
have been able to overcome the inevitable difficulties and should con- 
tinue to flourish even with the growing conservatism and nancial 
constraints of the 1980s. 

It is not easy to grow up in today’s sell nor is it easy to work with 
the adolescents struggling to do so. But the rewards are worth the ef- 
forts—for communities that cannot ignore the untapped resources of 
this age group, for schools that, must learn to meet their needs, for 
teachers and other adults who are tired of frustration and routine, and 
far young adolescents’ themselves whese ' struggles will lead to new 
strengths. : ⸗⸗ 
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tEikon. én. “Identity: Youth and —— New sale: w Pg: Norton, — x “ 


* A sefninal work by one of the inflyential figures in the field of human 
_ development. Far insights into early adolescence, the chapter on" The. Life 
é jG Epigenesis of identity” is especially recommended. — — 
Charity. Beyond Customs; ana ———— Nef York: Agathon 
Press, 1974. 
‘ Based on the.author's extensive experience in English and American 
_ schools, thas work integrates knowledge and insights about adolescents, cre- 
> auiyaty. curriculum, and the society. A chapter on “Some Educational Needs 
— 355* merits special aliention. 
Kagan, Jerome, ed. “Twelve to Sixteen: Early Adolescence." Derdilus 100, no. 
41971. — 
"Articles by Robert Coles, Jerome Kagan, JJ 
cover physical development, intellectual growth, problems for schools, and. 
a lull sange of issues related to the age group. 
Konopka, Gisela. “Requirements for Health —— of Adolescent 
Youth,” Adoleicence 8, no. $1 (1975). i 
Delineates critical factors for healthy development and makes a case for 
giving adolescents “‘a genuine chance to participate ... as responsible 
members of society." i 
/ | Lipsitz, Joan. Growmg Up Forgotten: A’ Report to the Ford Foundation. 
Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1977. 
The author, director of the Center for Early Adolescence, argues for more 
thoughtful planning for this age group, and suggests ways in which their 
‘ needs can be better met. 
: Mitchell, John J. Adolescent Psychology.. Toronto: Holt, Rinehart ‘& Winston ’ 
of Canada, Lid., 1979. ’ 
Especially useful for insights on early adolescence is the chapier titled 
“The Early Adolescent Period: Child-Adolescence." 4 
7 National Commission on Resources for Youth. New Roles for Early Adoles- 
cents in Schools and Communities. New York: NCRY, 1981. ' 
Combines theoretical rationale for Youth Participation for this age 
gtoup with detailed case studies of effective program and practical sug- ‘ 
gestions for implementation. 
Pulaski, Mary Ann Spencer. Understanding Piaget; an ————— to Chit 
dren's Cognitive Development. New York: Harper & Row, 1971. 
—— Piaget's “work has bad g powerful impagt on our understanding of 
. human development. Parucularly retevagydir those concemed with early 
Nee MS adolescente are the chapters on formal operations, morality, and emotional 
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* The — Commission on —— for Youth, Inc., isan independent, 
nonprofit otganudion who purpose is to expand opportunities for young 
people to participate in society. Mhrough a national information-sharing net- 
work, NCRY secks out, documents, and promotes programs in which young 
people, age 10-19, gain direct expertence an the teal world, carrying responsi- 

* bility, making decisians, wo collaboratively with adults and peers, and 
merung genuine communhid qeeds—what NCRY calls Youth Participation. | . 
a yey works direrey wih schools and youth agencies to increase experi- 
| aiid parhupatory programming and publishes a wide array of books, 
guides, how.tg manuals and gutter materials related to Youth Partecspation. lus 
quartetly f NEA sletter, Resources for Yauth, goes tomore than $0,000 subscribers. 
‘A liar of publications, films, ase studfes of exemplary programs, and other, 
* resourced 1s available fhom A RY at $6 West (4th Sucet, New York, New York 
10036. — 


